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mark. How, then, can the people of the United States justify 
to themselves, or to the world, a course of measures, which is 
not called for by any exigency, which appears inconsistent with 
the most obvious principles of fair dealing, and which, as many 
of the best and wisest men among us fully believe, will bring 
upon the Indian tribes either a speedy or a lingering ruin, and 
upon ourselves the deep and lasting infamy of a breach of 
faith? 

The volume of speeches before us is a most interesting one. 
Some of the discussions may appear dry to those, who are not 
accustomed to elaborate investigations. But there are passages 
of high eloquence in several of the speeches ; and we may say, 
what can very rarely be said in a similar case, that not a single 
argument of a doubtful character is relied upon, in favor of the 
Indians. All the main positions are not defensible merely; 
they are absolutely unassailable. The book and the separate 
speeches should be extensively circulated. 



Art. VII. — Studies in Poetry. Embracing JYotices of the 
Lives and Writings of the Best Poets in the English Lan- 
guage, a copious Selection of Elegant Extracts, a short 
Analysis of Hebrew Poetry, and Translations from the 
Sacred Poets : designed to illustrate the Principles of 
Rhetoric, and teach their Application to Poetry. By 
Geokge B. Cheever. Boston. 1830. 

If we may form a judgment of the estimate in which poetry 
is at this time held, from the general practice of the professors 
of the art, we shall certainly be led to believe, that its voice is 
as little regarded, as that of wisdom. All the great living mas- 
ters of the lyre appear to have laid it by, in order to labor in a 
lower, though perhaps a more productive field. It is now 
about fifteen years since Scott, finding his poetical popularity 
on the wane, and doubtless a little dismayed by the portentous 
brilliancy of another ascending star, gave up all his powers to 
a different department of literature, with a vigor and success, 
that leave us little reason to murmur at the change. Camp- 
bell had forsaken the field much earlier, to employ himself in 
celebrating the merits of those, whom the world had reasona- 
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bly expected him to rival. The fine genius of Coleridge is 
bewildered in the dim twilight of his strange metaphysics ; 
Southey, with untiring diligence, has explored almost every 
practicable path of prose, as he had previously left scarcely any 
tiling unattempted in rhyme ; and Moore appears to have de- 
voted himself to the task of erecting monuments to departed 
genius. This general abandonment of poetry, on the part of 
those who have cultivated it with the greatest success, is rather 
singular ; and seems naturally to imply, that it enjoys less of the 
public favor now, than has been accorded to it in former times. 
Such, in fact, is the opinion of many, who believe that the world 
is growing too busy and consequential to attend to such light mat- 
ters ; that the active spirit of the age demands excitement of a 
different and superior character ; and that men would now 
hardly stop to listen to the notes of inspiration, even were they 
uttered by an angel's voice. In part, this opinion is probably 
well founded ; but it should not be forgotten, that we are very 
liable to error in forming judgments, which result from a com- 
parison of the tastes and dispositions of men at this day, with 
those of generations which are past. The present is before us, 
while the past is at best but very dimly seen ; and a disposi- 
tion to complain of the prevailing taste is by no means peculiar 
to our own times. Goldsmith remarked with ludicrous bitter- 
ness, that the world made a point of neglecting his productions ; 
and Akenside declared, that his opinion of the public taste 
would be regulated by the reception of Dyer's ' Fleece ;' but 
the one was in error as to the fact, while the other may be said 
to have been mistaken in the law. Even if the justness of 
these complaints be admitted, they would only prove, that the 
most delighlful music is at all times heard with difficulty amidst 
the din and crash of the enginery of practical life. The 
spirit of poetry is still present with him who meditates at even- 
tide ; with the worshipper of nature in her solitary places ; with 
the contemplative, in their high and lonely tower ; with him 
who is rapt and inspired by devotion ; and even if it be driven 
from the haunts of crowded life, it still speaks to the soul in 
tones as thrilling and divine as ever. 

While we admit, that what is called the spirit of the age, 
though the phrase is too often used without any very distinct 
perception of its meaning, is not very favorable to the cultiva- 
tion of poetry, we must at the same time make due allowance 
for the operation of another cause — the influence of perverted 
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taste. What else could induce men to welcome the inferior 
classes of romances, tales, and novels, which are hourly poured 
forth from the press in multitudes which no man can number ? 
To what other cause can we attribute the reception of stories of 
fashionable life, written by those who are as little conversant 
with its recesses, as with the court of the Celestial Empire — 
and which, if the representation were perfect, could present no 
picture, on which the moral eye would delight to dwell ? What 
but perverted taste could tolerate the audacious depravity of 
novels, which would fain teach us to look for the beatitudes in 
the person of the assassin and highway-robber — in which we 
are taught, that what men in their strange ignorance have 
deemed the road to the gibbet, is only the sure and beaten 
pathway to honor, and happiness, and successful love ? A dark 
omen it will indeed be, if productions like these, on which the 
moral sentiment of the community ought to frown with deep, 
unequivocal, and stern indignation, shall permanently usurp the 
place of those, which minister to the desires of our nobler 
nature. 

Upon looking back for a moment at the history of English 
poetry, we do not find many proofs, at any period, of a very 
just estimate of its object and excellences. To trace it be- 
yond the reign of Edward III. is as hopeless, as the attempt to 
ascertain the course of the Niger ; and whatever may have 
been the character of the earlier chronicles and romances, 
there is no reason to believe, that it was at all propitious to the 
influence and diffusion of correct taste. The genius of Chau- 
cer, like that of his great contemporary Wickliffe, instead of 
being nurtured by the age, burst forth in defiance of it ; but 
the hour was not yet come'; and the poet's song was followed 
by silence as deep and lasting, as that which succeeded to the 
trumpet-call of the stern reformer. During the fierce civil 
wars, and until the reign of Henry VIII. there was no such 
thing as English literature. This was the period of the refor- 
mation and the revival of letters ; yet it presents us with few 
names, which the lover of poetry is solicitous to remember. 
Love and chivalry have indeed given an interest to the melan- 
choly genius of Surry, which is heightened by the recollection, 
that his unusual accomplishments were the only cause of his 
untimely and treacherous murder ; but the poets of that time 
were little more than mere translators of the Italian ; and Sir 
Philip Sidney, while defending poetry in general, is compelled 
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to acknowledge the inferiority of that of his own country dur- 
ing the two preceding centuries. But the age of Elizabeth 
may well be considered as the era of its revival. This was 
certainly a period of high excitement, and distinguished for a 
bold and animated spirit of intellectual activity. Sir James 
Mackintosh has called it the opening scene in the political 
drama of modern Europe ; it may, with almost equal justice, 
be denominated the opening scene of English literature. The 
splendid genius of Greece was just restored to the world ; the 
' earthquake voice' of the reformation had sounded through 
the vast of heaven; and the mind had indignantly burst the 
•chains of protracted and ignoble bondage. Every thing seemed 
propitious for the exhibition of freedom and vigor, in every de- 
partment of intellect ; and in almost all, these qualities were 
signally displayed ; but with the exception of one venerable 
name, we find scarcely a single example of great excellence in 
any but dramatic poetry ; in which a degree of superiority was 
attained, which has thrown the efforts of succeeding ages com- 
pletely into shade. It is true, that powers of a very exalted 
order are required for success in the higher class of dramatic 
compositions ; but we can hardly consider that period as very 
remarkable' for poetical excellence in general, which affords 
scarcely an example of any other. This direction appears to 
have been given to poetical talent by the taste of the court, the 
influence of which upon literature was subsequently very great. 
In the present instance, that influence, so far as it went, was 
highly favorable : the only cause of regret is, that it failed to 
extend to other departments of poetry, which were then strug- 
gling into existence. 

At this time, the influence of the Puritans began to be felt. 
They were a class, who are hardly to be judged by the same 
rules which would be applied to the characters of other men, 
in ordinary times; and of whom it is somewhat difficult to 
speak in proper terms, either of praise or censure. We are 
not ashamed to say, that we look with admiration, and almost 
with awe, upon these stem patriots and martyrs ; ambitious, 
but to gain no earthly crown ; burning with enthusiasm, yet 
severe and immovable, as if inaccessible to human passion ; 
inflexible and haughty to man, because reverence was due 
only to the Most High ; despising all accomplishments and all 
learning, because they counted them as nothing, in comparison 
with religion and the word of God. But the state of feeling 

vol. xxxi. — no. 69. 57 
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and opinion, which it was their great purpose to maintain, was 
in some respects false and unnatural. While they labored to 
elevate the mind, the tendency of some of their efforts could 
be only to degrade it. They saw literature prostituted some- 
times to unworthy purposes ; and they straightway denounced 
it all as an abomination. One might almost forgive this preju- 
dice, if it had been founded on the writings of those, who have 
been strangely denominated metaphysical, as if metaphysics 
were only another name for every species of extravagance. 
These Malvolios of English literature, of whom Donne was 
the common father, and Cowley the anointed king, contented 
themselves with corrupting what the Puritans were anxious to 
destroy. Their writings appear to us to be a vivid delineation 
of the intellectual character and taste of King James ; who by 
a cruel insult to the wise king of Israel, has been sometimes 
called the English Solomon. They found the age pedantic ; 
and they labored with eminent success to render it still more so. 
Never did poetry revel in such wanton extravagance and ab- 
surdity. With them, sighs were breathed in tempests ; tears 
were poured forth like the universal deluge ; love was nothing 
short of a coup de soleil beneath the tropics ; pride was the 
temperature of the arctic circle ; and a lover's heart a hand- 
grenade. It is sufficiently obvious, that the taste for this ex- 
travagance was not created by those who thus employed it ; 
for the prose writings of some of them, of Cowley for exam- 
ple, are full of simplicity, grace, and beauty. Indeed, the 
mere existence of the metaphysical style is a sufficient proof, 
that if the readers of poetry at this time were not indifferent to 
it, they were at least not very scrupulous in their selections. 
The most exalted eulogies were lavished upon Cowley ; and 
even Milton did not refuse to praise, what he disdained to 
imitate. Signs of a more correct taste began to be visible, in 
the languid smoothness of Waller, and the correct mediocrity 
of Denham ; but with what surpassing glory does the venera- 
ble form of Milton appear in the midst of an age like this ! 
His grand and melancholy genius was almost as far removed 
from that of his contemporaries, as his immortal subject was 
elevated above all earthly things. So far from being indebted 
to his age, he was both beyond it and above it ; and it is 
hardly too much to say, that he would have been beyond and 
above any other in the history of man. It is no reproach to 
his own, that men heard his voice, and comprehended it not ; 
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for what standard was there, among the poets of the time, by 
which they could hope to measure such elevation as his ? 

The stern rigor of the Puritans was at length followed by 
its natural reaction ; and the literature of the age of Charles II. 
was a faithful transcript of the character of that degraded sen- 
sualist, and still more degraded king. It is easy to conceive, 
what the worshippers must have been in the temple of vice and 
folly, in which Sedley, and Etherege, and Buckingham, and 
Rochester, were chief-priests. ' The fools of David's age,' says 
Sir William Temple, ' those who have said in their hearts, there 
is no God, have become the wits of ours.' The personal char- 
acter of a king is never without its influence, and in this instance 
it was all-powerful ; but it was only for the purposes of evil. 
In the school of severe adversity, where the milder virtues are 
commonly taught, he had learned nothing but vice, disguised 
under the name of pleasure. Ridicule was the fashion of the 
day ; and the subjects of that ridicule were all things that are 
venerable and holy. Depravity lost nothing of its evil, be- 
cause it lost nothing of its grossness ; it was tolerated in all its 
grossness, and adored in all its deformity. It was not surpris- 
ing, that the want of just moral sentiment should be accom- 
panied by the debasement of literary taste. Their tastes, as 
well as their fashions, were alike borrowed from the French, 
who returned the obligation by regarding England as a nation 
of barbarians. St. Evremond passed twenty years in Eng- 
land without acquiring the slightest knowledge of the language ; 
while ignorance of the French language was regarded by the 
English as a greater crime than the violation of every precept 
of the decalogue. The worst defects of French literature 
were copied and exaggerated. Settle became a greater poet 
than Dryden, until the latter stooped from his mountain-height 
and the mid-day sun, to grovel in the dark recesses of a pol- 
luted theatre. The influence of a licentious court was visible 
also upon other minds ; degrading powers which should have 
been devoted to high purposes, and repressing every display of 
natural feeling by a general chorus of ridicule and scorn. 

In passing from this period to the beginning of the next 
century, we seem to be coming forth from the suffocation and 
gloom of the charnel-house to the fresh air and clear light of 
heaven. We shall have occasion presently to make a few re- 
marks upon the characters of some of the most distinguished 
poets of that time ; and we will only observe here, that we 
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have no knowledge of any period in English history, in which 
poetry was the object of more general regard, than it was from 
the beginning until the middle of that century. The circum- 
stances to which we have alluded, furnish sufficient evidence 
that the popular taste has been often perverted ; but they give 
no evidence of indifference in regard to poetry, like that which 
is believed to prevail at this day. We call the present an age 
of great intellectual excitement ; of keen and restless enter- 
prise ; and of deeper insight into hidden mysteries, than any 
of which the record has yet come down. Why then should 
the purest and not the least elevated department of intellect be 
regarded with coldness and neglect ? The true object of poe- 
try is to subject the senses to the soul ; to raise the mind 
above all low and sordid purposes, and to fix its desires upon 
things which are honorable and high. If we receive it with 
indifference and scorn ; if we refuse to listen to its voice, the 
loss is ours ; we are casting away the surest means to lift our 
thoughts from the dust — the noblest instrument to elevate and 
purify the heart. 

The moral tendencies of English poetry are such, on the 
whole, as the friend of virtue has much reason to approve. 
There have certainly been ominous examples of the degrada- 
tion and perversion of exalted powers ; but the waters of ob- 
livion have already closed over some, and will sooner or later 
overwhelm the rest. It is idle at this day to say any thing of 
the moral influence of Chaucer; we might as well enlarge 
upon the absurdity of the Koran. Spenser, however, con- 
tinues to be read, though not, we apprehend, by a large class of 
readers. There is abundant reason to regret, that the tedious- 
ness of the allegory, which constitutes the story of the ' Fairy 
Queen,' should have withdrawn from it the public favor ; for 
it is the production of a mind overflowing with rich and pow- 
erful thought, and a fancy full of all delightful creations — the 
beautiful ideal of chivalry, when chivalry was only another 
name for a combination of all the virtues. The poet ap- 
pears to have forsaken this lower sphere, to hold communion 
with superior beings ; and how could it be expected, that the 
friend of Sidney and Raleigh — those brightest spirits of an 
age not wanting in generous and lofty ones — should be insen- 
sible to the influence of their romantic sentiment, as it was 
illustrated and personified in the moral beauty of their lives ? 
It was their influence by which he was led to devote himself, 
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not to the study and description of man as he is, but as ro- 
mance and chivalry would make him. It was this, which in- 
duced him, instead of producing a grand historical picture, to 
which his powers were more than adequate, to execute fancy- 
pieces only — glowing indeed with richness and beauty, but 
deficient in the interest and life, which such talent, employed 
upon more propitious subjects, could not fail to bestow. He 
chose a department, in which many have failed, and in which 
scarcely any one but John Bunyan has succeeded ; and how 
much of his power is to be attributed to the awful realities of 
his subject ! Still, it is the praise of Spenser, that he conse- 
crated his delightful harmony, his beautiful, and not unfre- 
quently sublime description, and all the creations of an imagi- 
nation of unrivalled splendor, and of invention almost bound- 
less, wholly to the cause of virtue. Would that the same 
praise were equally due to his far greater contemporary ! But 
Shakspeare wrote apparently without any moral purpose ; he 
took the tales which ancient chronicles afforded him, or chance 
threw in his way, and by his inspiration he created a living 
soul under these ribs of death. If they gave him a moral, it 
was well. Now, we hear strains which seem to flow from a 
seraph's lyre ; presently, those which the depths of vulgarity 
could hardly essay to rival. Moral dignity and disgusting 
coarseness, the loftiest sublimity and the lowest grossness, are 
occasionally blended together like the hovels and palaces of a 
Russian city. Ingratitude is denounced (and how denounc- 
ed !) in the heart-rending agony of Lear ; the dreadful penalty 
of guilty ambition and the keen anguish of late remorse are 
displayed with terrific power in Macbeth ; while in Hamlet wo 
see only a spirit crushed and broken beneath a burden which 
it cannot bear — faithful to duty, but over-mastered by the con- 
sciousness, that fate has imposed upon it a duty beyond its 
ability to do. But who can point us to the moral purpose of 
Romeo and Juliet, or the Merchant of Venice, or of Cymbe- 
line ? The heart, with all its high aspirings, its guilty depths, 
its passions, its affections and its powers, was laid full and 
open to Shakspeare's view ; all the elements of incomparable 
genius, and every divine gift, were imparted to him with a lib- 
erality hardly ever vouchsafed by Providence to man before ; 
but he looked upon man and nature without looking beyond 
them to the God of all ; and thus the mind which was formed 
for all succeeding ages, and compounded of all imaginable 
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glories, astonished, instructed, overawed, and delighted men, 
without making them better. It is presumptuous to say what 
Shakspeare might have been, when human eloquence can 
hardly adequately tell what Shakspeare was ; but we believe 
that he was too often induced by a fancied necessity to sacri- 
fice his own superior thoughts to the influences of an age 
which ' thought no scorn' of grossness, such as would sicken 
the purer, though not fastidious taste of ours. The descent 
was not wholly nor always voluntary ; though the gratification of 
minds as far below his own as the sparrow's is lower than the 
eagle's flight, can hardly excuse the aberrations of an intellect 
like his. 

The moral influence of the drama has not in general been 
of the most exalted kind. The reason of this is not that it is 
incapable of being rendered full of instruction ; or that it is in 
its nature at all inferior in this respect to any other description 
of poetry. On the contrary, there is perhaps no form of com- 
position in which the most elevated lessons can be brought more 
directly home to the heart — none in which those sentiments, by 
which our minds are said to be purified, can be more impres- 
sively or forcibly displayed. It may thunder forth its warnings 
and threatenings with die awful energy of inspiration ; it may 
utter the burning accents of intense and overwhelming pas- 
sion ; it may allure or terrify us with the solemn persuasion of 
real and living example. In these respects, it occasionally 
goes beyond other poetry as far, as the quivering muscles, the 
distorted features and the convulsive agony of the victim of 
actual torture may be supposed to afford a more vivid idea of 
suffering, than the marble Laocoon. The evil is, that in hold- 
ing the mirror up to life, it reflects all the images towards 
which its surface may chance to be directed. In the sister, 
but inferior arts of painting and sculpture, the human form is 
represented, not with its blemishes, not in its deformity, but 
with something of the purity of ideal perfection ; and thus the 
representations of poetry, so far as respects their effect, should 
be adapted to the desires of the mind ; they should present us, 
not with that which may sometimes be, for that would excuse 
all possible grossness ; but in humble imitation of the obvious 
system of Providence, they should labor to exhibit virtue in all 
its loveliness and beauty, without throwing an unnatural gloss 
and attraction over sensuality and vice. How often have men 
forgotten, that the only true object, and all the real dignity of 
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literature are lost sight of, when it is designed to charm only, 
and not to elevate ! It may be said, that the purpose of the 
dramatic writer is to please, and his productions must therefore 
be adapted to the taste of his judges ; but the cause of any 
fault can hardly be pleaded as its apology. 

Passing over the dramatic writers, we come again to Milton. 
He stood apart from all earthly things. He may be likened to 
that interpreter of the mysterious tilings of Providence, who 
sits in the bright circle of the sun ; while Shakspeare resem- 
bles rather the spirit created by his own matchless imagination, 
which wanders over earth and sea, with power to subdue all 
minds and hearts by the influence of his magic spell. The 
poetry of Milton is accordingly solemn and dignified, as well be- 
comes the moral sublimity of his character, and the sacredness 
of his awful theme. His mind appears to have been elevated 
by the glories revealed to his holy contemplation ; and his in- 
spiration is as much loftier than that of other poets, as his sub- 
ject was superior to theirs. It is superfluous to say, that his 
moral influence is always pure ; for how could it be otherwise 
with such a mind, always conversant with divine things, and filled 
with the sublimest thoughts ? Yet it has been sometimes said, 
that the qualities with which he has endued that most wonderful 
of all poetical creations, the leader of the fallen angels, are too 
fearfully sublime, to be regarded with the horror and aversion, 
which they ought naturally to inspire. He is indeed invested 
with many sublime attributes ; — the fierce energy, unbroken 
by despair — the unconquerable will, which not even the thun- 
ders of the Almighty can bend ; — but these qualities, though 
they may fill us with wonder and awe, are not attractive. His 
tenderness is only the bitterness of remorse, without end and 
hopeless ; his self-devotion is only the result of wild ambition ; 
and a dreadful retribution at length falls upon him, ' according 
to his doom.' In this exhibition of character, there is un- 
doubtedly vast intellectual power, but there is nothing redeem- 
ing — nothing which can win the soul to love. We dread the 
effect of those delineations, in which crime, from which nature 
recoils, is allied to qualities, with which we involuntarily sym- 
pathise ; such portraits are of evil tendency, because though 
unnatural, they are still attractive j but great crime frequently 
supposes the existence of imposing traits of character, which 
may excite admiration, without engaging sympathy. We are 
interested in Conrad, because his fierce and gloomy spirit is 
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mastered by the passion, which masters all ; — because in him 
it is deep and overwhelming, yet refined and pure — like the 
token, which restored the repenting Peri to Eden — the re- 
deeming and expiatory virtue, which shows that the light of the 
soul, however darkened, is not extinguished altogether — and 
we do not ask, how purity and love can find their refuge in a 
pirate's bosom — we do not remember, that they could as hardly 
dwell there, as Abdiel among the rebel host. Not so the 
ruined Archangel. In him all may be grand and imposing, but 
all is dark, stern, and relentless. If there be aught to admire, 
there is at least, nothing to imitate. Through all the writings 
of Milton, there reign a loftiness and grandeur, which seem 
to raise the soul to the standard of his own elevation. The 
finest minds have resorted to them for the rich treasures of elo- 
quence and wisdom ; and they might also find in them the 
more enduring treasures of piety and virtue. 

We have already found occasion to offer some remarks upon 
the literature of the age of Charles II. It is a subject, on 
which we have little inclination to dwell ; but it is with sorrow 
and shame, that we see the influence of such an age exhibited 
upon a mind like that of Dryden. They drove him to devote 
powers intended for nobler purposes, to gratify the polluted 
tastes of a shameless court ; and, by a just retribution, his dra- 
matic compositions can hardly be said to have survived him ; 
not one of them is at this day acted, or generally read. We 
see him first, embalming the blessed memory of the Lord Pro- 
tector, — then, exulting in his Sacred Majesty's most happy 
restoration, — next, fabricating rhyming tragedies to gratify the 
French prejudices of a king, who was not ashamed to become 
the pensioner of France, or lascivious comedies to minister to 
the grovelling inclinations of the Defender of the Faith — pre- 
sently, descending like one of Homer's deities, to the field of 
political and religious controversy. Thus the intellect, which 
was formed to illuminate the world, was quenched in the 
obscurity of low or temporary subjects ; thus, with power to 
become a great reformer, he chose to follow in the track of 
vulgar prejudices ; instead of asserting his just rank as a sove- 
reign, he made himself a slave ; and the result is before us in 
the fact, that his reputation is now almost wholly traditional, 
and would hardly be known otherwise, but for the noble Ode 
for St. Cecilia's day. We are not insensible to the unsur- 
passed excellence of his versification, or the blasting power of 
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his satire ; but the traces of elevated moral sentiment and of ad- 
miration or even perception of the grand and beautiful in nature 
and in character, are rarely to be discovered in his writings. 
Perhaps he was cautious of displaying what must have excited 
the immeasurable contempt of the wits by whom he was sur- 
rounded. 

The beginning of the last century was distinguished by the 
genius of Pope ; of whom nothing can now be said, that has 
not frequently been said before. There are still many, who 
persist in denying his title to the honors of the poetical charac- 
ter, with a zeal, which nothing but the ancient penalties of 
heresy will be able to subdue. If, however, he has been as- 
sailed by Bowles, he has found no vulgar champions in Byron 
and Campbell ; and if he were living now, it would doubtless, 
in the language of Burke, ' kindle in his heart a very vivid 
satisfaction to be so attacked and so commended.' It is not 
easy to believe him to have been the least among the poets, 
who could shoot with such unequalled brilliancy into the upper 
sky, while Addison was still in the ascendant, and when the 
star of Dryden had hardly yet gone down. Nature was not 
perhaps always regarded by him with a poet's eye ; for it 
seemed then, as if she was to be abandoned to pastorals ; as if 
one might scarcely venture to go forth into the country, without 
arming himself with a shepherd's crook. But he was the poet 
of manners and of social life ; and it is not the smallest of his 
merits, that he made poetry familiar to thousands, who had 
never felt its influence before. The tendency of his writings 
is precisely what might be expected from a knowledge of his 
character — a character, of which Johnson, whose praise issues 
forth like a confession extorted by the rack, is compelled to 
speak in general with commendation. Early and unrelieved 
infirmity rendered him irritable, while the unbounded admira- 
tion which was so profusely lavished upon him, made him vain ; 
and both these qualities are abundantly exhibited in some of 
his writings, where the sins of his enemies are visited upon 
those who had never offended him, and character is wantonly 
invaded, apparently with the sole design of displaying his ex- 
traordinary power. In some instances, he aims to rival the 
unapproachable vulgarity of Swift ; but the wit is a poor atone- 
ment for the grossness. 

The Rape of the Lock was denounced by the frantic criti- 
cism of Dennis, as deficient in a moral ; while Johnson, with 
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his usual politeness, thought no moral more laudable than the 
exposure of mischiefs arising from the freaks and vanity of 
women. It is obvious enough, however, that Pope, except in 
the Essay on Man, and perhaps in his epistles and satires, had 
rarely any moral purpose in his view ; but it would be difficult 
to defend the morality of the verses to the Memory of an Un- 
fortunate Lady, or of some of his imitations of Chaucer. We 
are often told, that satire is a powerful auxiliary of truth ; and 
there is no doubt, that even while indulging in the gratification 
of personal resentment, or any other equally ignoble passion, 
the satirist may promote that cause, by his denunciations of 
vice and folly ; though the effect will certainly be diminished 
by the meanness of the motive. But he is too apt to grow so 
warm in the cause, as totally to overlook the higher object, in 
his zeal to overwhelm an adversary, or to take vengeance upon 
the world, for the fancied neglect or injury of a single individ- 
ual. In addition to this, he is often seduced by the popularity 
which is sure to attend invective against some fashionable vice 
or folly, of which the succeeding age retains no traces ; so that 
the fashion and the reproof soon perish together. His object 
may be a laudable one, though it will be far less important, and 
far less lasting in its effect, than it would be, if he should expose 
vice and imperfection as they exist universally, and at all times. 
The satires of Donne are now forgotten, notwithstanding the 
rich drapery which Pope thought fit piously to throw over his 
old-fashioned and somewhat ragged habiliments. Those of 
Dryden — as we have already intimated — were founded upon 
subjects of local or temporary interest. His Absalom and 
Achitophel was levelled at a faction, which soon experienced 
the fate of all other factions ; his Medal was written upon the 
occasion of Shaftesbury's escape from the fangs of a grand 
jury ; and his Mac Flecknoe, for the laudable end of extermi- 
nating his successor in the Laureate's chair. Young is less lia- 
ble to this objection than any other English satirist ; but great 
as was his popularity in his own day, his Universal Passion has 
sunk into obscurity. The Vanity of Human Wishes, and 
London, are the effusions of a nervous and powerful mind, 
more strongly tinctured with misanthropy and indignation, than 
with sound philosophy. In our own times, we have seen Gif- 
ford marching forth with the port and bearing of Goliath, 
against a host of butterflies, who naturally enough took wing, 
at the din and fury of his onset ; and we have seen Byron also, 
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visiting the coarse malignity of a single reviewer upon all his 
literary brethren, with a wantonness and injustice, which he 
was himself the first to regret. We may thus perceive, that if 
satire be the instrument of virtue, it is so often borrowed for 
other purposes, that virtue is not always able to employ it 
for her own ; and when those other purposes have been ac- 
complished, the benefit — if there be any — is not permanent. 
The artillery may remain, but the foe has vanished. Some of 
Pope's satires are of universal and lasting application ; but the 
Dunciad is little better than a monument of wrath, erected in 
memory of departed and forgotten dunces. 

The English poetry of the last century was, upon the whole, 
more elevated in its moral tone, than that of any former pe- 
riod. It may be considered as a cause as well as an evidence 
of this superiority, that some of the most eminent writers at its 
commencement, who exerted a powerful influence over public 
taste and sentiment, were men of pure and unquestionable 
character. Addison was then at the meridian of his stainless 
fame. He had taught the world a lesson which it was too 
slow to learn, that the attractions of wit and eloquence may 
gracefully be thrown around truth and virtue ; and that in 
order to become a good and popular writer, it is not indispen- 
sably necessary to be an atheist and blasphemer. If he is de- 
ficient in the vigor and power of some of those who went 
before him, it should be remembered, that the character of his 
works was not in general such as essentially to require, or to 
afford very full opportunity for the display of either. His main 
intention was, to describe life and manners ; to apply the force 
of ridicule to the foibles and follies, as well as to the faults and 
vices of social life ; to present truth and morality in alluring 
colors, to those who had been previously disgusted at its stern 
and repulsive aspect ; and it cannot be doubted, that as far as 
the influence of a single mind could go, this object was suc- 
cessfully accomplished. The same praise is equally due to 
Richardson, whose name seems now to be better known and 
more respected in other countries, than in his own. One who 
is led by curiosity to read his novels, though he cannot fail to 
read them with interest, and to admire the purity of the senti- 
ment and the vivid delineations of passion, can yet hardly form 
a conception of their popularity when they first appeared. 
Addison taught the intellect and fancy, and Richardson the 
passions, to move at the command of virtue ; the influence 
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of both was great and extensive over the sentiments and taste 
of others ; and we cannot but think, that much of the superi- 
ority of the period immediately succeeding that in which they 
lived to that which preceded, in refinement and delicacy at 
least, if not in morality, is to be attributed to the example 
which they gave. It is true, that the essentially coarse and 
vulgar minds of Fielding and Smollett, abounding as they did 
in humor and vivid powers of describing life and character, did 
much to weaken the impression which Richardson had made ; 
nor was it owing to any want of effort, that they failed to cor- 
rupt moral sentiment completely. But they were not success- 
ful ; and any one who will turn to Southey's Specimens of the 
later English Poets, (we cannot find it in our hearts to ask a 
fellow-creature to read them through,) will be surprised to find 
in how few instances morals and decency were disregarded or 
outraged by the poets, small and great, of any part of the last 
century. It is impossible to speak of any considerable portion 
of them at length, nor is it necessary. We will barely advert 
for a moment to three of them, whose writings are at this time 
more generally read than those of any of the rest. It may here 
be observed, however, that this period embraces very many 
names, particularly in the earlier part of it, of which England 
will long continue to be proud. With all its variety of excel- 
lence, there is little that savours of copyism or of affectation. 
What can be more unlike, than the mild sweetness of Gold- 
smith, and the gloomy magnificence of Young ; the gentle 
pathos of Collins, and the homely strength of Johnson ; the 
classical elegance of Gray, and the native simplicity of Burns ? 
There are few who do not love to contemplate the two great 
masters of descriptive English poetry, Thomson and Cowper ; 
with whom we seem to converse with the intimacy of familiar 
friends, and almost to forget our veneration for the poets, in 
our love and admiration of the virtues of the men. Both had 
minds and hearts which were touched with a feeling of the 
beauty, and fitted to enjoy the influences of nature ; and the 
poetry of both was elevated if not inspired, by religious vene- 
ration of the Great Author of the grand and beautiful. The 
view of Thomson was bold and wide ; it comprehended the 
whole landscape; he delighted to wander by the mountain- 
torrent, and in the winter's storm ; and it seemed as if the 
volume of nature was open and present before him. It is not 
so with Cowper. His lowly spirit did not disdain the hum- 
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blest thing that bore the impress of his Maker's hand ; he 
looked with as keen an eye of curiosity and admiration upon 
the meanest flower of the valley, as upon the wide expanse, 
glittering in the pure brilliancy of winter's evening, or bright 
with the dazzling glory of the summer noon. He made the 
voice of instruction issue from the most familiar things, and in- 
vested them with beauty, hourly seen, but never felt before ; 
and he painted them all with the pure and delightful coloring 
of simplicity and truth. Who is there, but must wish, that 
Burns had held communion with such minds, and resorted to 
the fountain of their inspiration ? We know not that he was 
inferior to either in quickness to feel, or power to describe, all 
that is bright and alluring in nature or in the heart ; but there 
is something startling in the dark and fierce passions which 
overshadowed his better nature ; in the wild and reckless 
blasphemy, by which he insulted man, and defied his God ; 
in the stunning notes of that frantic debauchery, by which he 
was at length mastered, and brought down to the dust. The 
feeling of devotion steals upon him, like the recollections of 
earlier and happier years ; love, pure and disinterested love, 
subdues sometimes the fury of his soul to gentleness and peace ; 
his proud and manly spirit appears sometimes to burst its fet- 
ters, and restore the wanderer to virtue ; but the effort is over, 
and it is vain. He sinks into the grave, friendless and broken- 
hearted, and his example remains, like a light upon a wintry 
shore, whose rays invite us, whither it would be death to 
follow. 

We are unwilling to enumerate Rogers and Campbell among 
the poets of the last century, though the great works of both 
were published before its close, and though the latter part of 
it is so far inferior to the first, in the number of its illustrious 
poetical names, as to require some such addition to the list. 
The sweet music of both is associated with our most pleasing 
recollections. The lyre of Rogers resembles an instrument of 
soft and plaintive tone, which harmonises well with the mem- 
ory of our early days ; that of Campbell is no less sweet, 
but deeper and more powerful, and struck with a bolder hand. 
Both are in strict and constant unison with virtue. Indeed, 
with one or two ominous exceptions, it is delightful to perceive 
the moral beauty of the poetry of this age in general. Moore, 
it is true, is an old offender. He appears to have composed 
the lascivious prettinesses of his youth much in the same man- 
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ner, as the unfledged votaries of fashion affect the reputation of 
grace and gallantry ; and we occasionally find symptoms of 
love-making in his verses now, which it is high time for a per- 
son of his years and discretion to have done with. It is the 
recollection of these, which goes far to diminish the pleasure 
with which we should otherwise welcome his sacred and lyric 
song. But what shall we say of Byron, riven and blasted by 
the lightning of his own relentless passions — hurried onward, 
often against the persuasion of his better feelings, as the sailor's 
bark in the Arabian tale is dashed by some mighty and mys- 
terious impulse, upon the fatal rock ? The light that was in 
him became darkness ; and how great was that darkness ! His 
example, we trust, is destined rather to dazzle than to blind ; 
to warn, but not to allure. We do not now remember any 
other high examples of this moral delinquency. In Words- 
worth, we see a gentle lover of nature, always simple and pure, 
and sometimes sublime, when he does not labor to give dignity 
to objects which were never meant to be poetical. Southey's 
' Gorgons and Hydras and chimeras dire' are well-trained ; 
and the minstrelsy of Scott is of a higher strain than that of 
the times of which he sung. 

Literature, in reference to its moral tendency, is of three 
kinds ; one of which is decidedly pernicious ; another, indif- 
ferent in its character, being neither very hostile nor very favor- 
able to correct sentiment; and a third, decidedly pure and 
happy in its influence. By far the greater part of English 
poetry appears to us to belong to the last of these classes ; but 
there are portions, and considerable portions too, which belong 
to both of the others. We seem hardly to have a right to 
claim, that it should always be actually moral ; and yet the 
writer, who forgets this object, forgets one of the great pur- 
poses for which his talent was bestowed. There is another 
error for which poetry is responsible — that of presenting false 
views of life. Most young poets are as desperately weary of 
the world, as if they had traversed it, and found it all vanity. 
We learn from a high authority, that misery is the parent of 
poetry ; but we should be led to believe, from the tone of many 
of our bards, that poetry is the parent of misery. Young pro- 
posed to draw a correct picture, in his True Estimate of Hu- 
man Life. He published that part, which represented it in 
eclipse ; but the bright side was unhappily torn in pieces by 
some lady's misanthropic monkey. In his Night Thoughts, life 
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is painted in no very alluring colors ; but the sunbeam breaks 
through the dark masses of the cloud. We do not complain 
of the satirists for this ; for such is the very end of their voca- 
tion. The views of life which every writer presents, will be 
colored in some degree by his own circumstances, and state of 
feeling ; but we suspect, that the most melancholy poets have 
not in general been the least inclined to enjoy the world in their 
capacity of men, and that they have often drawn more largely 
from imagination than experience. This fault, however, is not 
a very common one among English poets of the highest order. 
All their faults, indeed, are few and small in comparison with 
their great and varied excellences. We regard it as an extra- 
ordinary fact, that so little attention has been paid to English 
literature in general, by those who must be considered most 
competent to understand its value. Our systems of education 
make our youth familiar with that of early ages, and of other 
nations ; an acquaintance with it is considered indispensably 
necessary for every gentleman and scholar ; while little, com- 
paratively very little, has been done to acquaint us with that 
which we may call our own, at the period of life when the 
heart would most deeply feel the beauty, and the ear be most 
sensible to the music of the ' Lowland tongue.' Until re- 
cently, no provision whatever has been made in our literary 
institutions, either to turn the attention of the student towards 
it, or to guide him in his voluntary inquiries. In our schools, 
English poetry has been employed as an exercise for teaching 
boys to read, from time immemorial; but nothing has been said 
or done to induce the pupil to believe, that the poetry was origi- 
nally written for any other purpose. Now, without undervalu- 
ing the literature of other countries or of antiquity, we believe, 
that the business of education is only half accomplished, so 
long as our own literature is neglected. Within a few years, 
a better spirit has been visible ; but we are not yet acquainted 
with any treatise upon the subject of English literature — any 
critical examination of its merits. The field is a broad one ; 
and we trust, it will not long be justly said, that its treasures 
are within our reach, but that we have neither solicitude nor 
even inclination to gather them. 

We are pleased with this volume, both because it offers an 
indication of a growing interest in the subject, and because 
the tendency of such works will be, to excite attention towards 
it. Mr. Cheever's selections in general afford evidence of 
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correct judgment and cultivated taste. We should hardly, 
however, have extracted the poetry contained in the Waverley 
novels, in order to give the most exalted idea of Scott's poeti- 
cal genius ; or have given the ' Soldier's Dream,' as one of 
the best of Campbell's smaller productions ; and we think that 
in his selections from Southey and Moore, the compiler might 
have drawn more largely from the earlier writings of the one, 
and the Irish Melodies of the other. Nor can we readily 
admit the equity of the rule, which allows to Graham and 
Bloomfield twice the space which is allotted to Pope. But 
these are small blemishes ; and, after all, it is by no means 
certain, that readers in general will not approve his taste, at 
the expense of ours. The selections from most of the poets, 
are accompanied by well-written and discriminating sketches 
of the characteristics of their style. On the whole, though 
the compilation is stated to have been made for the use of the 
young, it is one, which persons of mature age may read with 
pleasure and advantage. 



Art. VIII. — An Epitome of Universal Geography, or a 
Description of the Various Countries of the Globe, with 
a View of their Political Condition at the Present Time. 
By Nathan Hale. Boston. 1 830. 

The author of this work is already known as a geographer by 
his excellent Map of New England and by several other valuable 
contributions to the science. It is understood that he has been 
employed for some years past in collecting materials for a more 
extensive work. The present publication has been looked for 
with a good deal of interest, and we think that it will fully satisfy 
the general expectation. It is a compendium intended principally 
for the use of schools, and better fitted for its purpose on several 
accounts than any other with which we are acquainted. The 
facts are selected with care and judgment, and stated with 
the well-known accuracy and exactness of the author. The 
political and historical parts are brought down to the present 
day, and include a notice of the most important events and 
arrangements of recent date in Europe and Spanish America. 
The mode of distributing the materials is, in our opinion, 



